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Now  is  the  time  to  walk  in  low,  damp  maple  copses  and  see 
the  tender,  luxuriant  foliage  that  has  pushed  up,  mushroom  like, 
before  the  sun  has  come  to  harden  it  -  the  ferns  of  various 
species  and  in  various  stages,  some  now  in  their  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  condition,  completely  unfolded,  tender  and  delicate, 
but  perfect  in  all  their  details,  far  more  than  any  lace  work  - 
the  most  elaborate  leaf  we  have.  So  flat,  just  from  the  laundry, 
as  if  pressed  by  some  invisible  flatiron  in  the  air.  Unfolding 
with  such  mathematical  precision  in  the  free  air,-  green,  starched 
and  pressed,-  might  they  not  be  transferred,  patterns  for  Mechlin 
and  Brussels? 


The  Journal ,  May  26,  1853 


The  Thoreau  Foundation,  Inc.  is  a  small  non-profit  public 
organization  formed  in  1966  by  Concordians  who  believed  that  there 
should  be  a  Thoreau  Center  in  the  town  where  the  author-naturalist- 
philosopher  was  born  and  died. 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  is  that  Center.  Its  headquarters  are  in  a 
19th  century  shingled  house  on  the  southern  extension  of  Belknap 
Street  across  the  railroad  tracks  next  to  the  lot  on  which  the 
Thoreau  family's  "Texas  House"  stood.  The  building  houses  an 
exhibit  area  with  displays  of  Thoreau  memorabilia  including  one  of 
his  desks,  the  Ricketson  bust  and  bas-relief,  original  survey  maps, 
lead  pencils  made  in  the  family  business,  Indian  artifacts,  maps 
and  photographs  of  Thoreau  Country.  A  replica  of  the  Walden  House 
has  been  built  behind  the  Lyceum. 

Membership  in  the  Lyceum  is  open  to  the  public  and  is  interna- 
tional. Its  privileges  include  free  admission  to  the  buildings  for 
members  and  guests,  use  of  the  research  library  and  a  subscription 
to  The  Concord  Saunterer.  Booklists  of  titles  carried  in  the  spe- 
cialized  Thoreau  Book  Shop  and  membership  applications  may  be  had 
by  writing: 


Mrs.  Thomas  W.  McGrath,  Curator 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum 

.156  Belknap  Street 

Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 


THE  CONCORD  SAUNTERER,  a  quarterly  journal   published  by  the 
Thoreau  Lyceum,  seeks  to  re-create  the  lives  and  times  of  Henry 
Thoreau,  his  friends  and  associates.     Concord  history—literary, 
natural   and  social--is  emphasized.     Brief  notices  of  books  inform 
readers  of  developments  in  these  fields.     All   articles  submitted 
will   be  considered  by  the  editorial   board  (Mrs.  McGrath,  Thomas 
Blanding  and  Malcolm  Ferguson). 


I   CALL  THEE  BY  HARD  NAMES":    ELLERY   CHANNING'S   "ALCOTT" 
by  Francis   Dedmond 


ElZ&iy  Ckanning 


1S56  B/wn6on  Atcott,    1SS7 

VnwxlnQb  by  VanieJi  RickeXAon) 


Among  the  Ellery  Channing  Papers   (bMS  Am  800.6)    in  Harvard's 
Houghton  Library  is  a  manuscript  volume  of  poems  entitled  "Poetry. 
Vol.    Ill"  and  dated  "Dec.   5,   1847-March  14,  1848."     Under  the  title 
appears  a  typical   Ellery  remark:     "No  poem  in  the  volume  deserves 
publication, --a  truly  sweeping  remark,  which  the  posthumous  editor 
is   requested  to  observe,  within  the  proper  conditions." 

Perhaps,   indeed,  as  Ellery  says,  no  poem  in  the  volume  deserves 
publication.     That,  however,   is  a  judgment  this   "posthumous"  editor 
chooses  not  to  concern  himself  with.     But  Ellery's  statement  seems 
to  imply  that  once  conditions  are  no  longer  improper--a  judgment 
the   "posthumous"  editor  does  choose  to  concern  himself  with  and  one 
he  surely  should  be  allowed  to  make—then  a  poem  or  poems  may  be 
published  with  the  implication  that  Ellery's  posthumous  blessings 
will    rest  upon  the   "posthumous"  editor's  efforts.     After  all,  one 
might  well   assume  that,  after  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  conditions 
even  a_l_a  Ellery  would,  at  long  last,  be  proper  enough--if  indeed 


they  ever  were  going  to  be--to  warrant  the  publication  of  Channing's 
satiric  attack  on  poor  Bronson  Alcott,  a  man  who  was  a  constant  source 
of  amusement  and  amazement  to  his  Concord  neighbors. 

And  he  was  surely  that.   Sanborn  and  Harris  quote  Thoreau  as  say- 
ing of  Alcott  that  "He  is  the  best-natured  man   I  ever  met, --the  rats 
and  mice  make  their  nests   in  him."1     Alcott' s  problem,  Thoreau  noted 
in  his  journal,  was  that  he  was   "a  visionary,  the  Laplace  of  ethics, 
more  intellect,   less  of  the  affections,  sight  beyond  talents,  a  sub- 
stratum of  practical   skill   and  knowledge  unquestionable,  but  overlaid 
and  concealed  by  a  faith  in  the  unseen  and  impractical."2     In  1843, 
Emerson  referred  to  Alcott  as  a  "wandering  emperor"  and  as  a  "magnifi- 
cent dreamer,  brooding  as  ever  on  the  renewal   or  edification  of  the 
social   fabric  after  ideal    law,  heedless  that  he  had  been  uniformly 
rejected  by  every  class  to  whom  he  had  addressed  himself  and  just  as 
sanguine  and  vast  as  ever. "3     A  little  later  in  the  same  year,  Emerson 
noted  that  Alcott  and  his  friend  Lane  were  ever  "feeling  of  their 
shoulders  to  find  if  their  wings  are  sprouting"   (JMN,   IX,  54).     In 
1844,  Emerson  called  Alcott  a  "half  god,"  a   "modern  Prometheus    ...   in 
the  heat  of  his  quarrel   with  the  gods"   (JMN_,   IX,  86).     But  the  next  year, 
not  now  so  classically  poetic,  Emerson  declared  Alcott  to  be   "a  pail 
of  which  the  bottom  is  taken  out"   (JMN,   IX,  208),  and  Channing  told 
Emerson  that  Alcott,  wanting  water  and  air,  was  made  of  earth  and  fire. 
"How  fast,'.'   Channing  said,   "all   that  magnetism  would  lick  up  water. 
He  discharges  himself  in  volleys"   (JMN,   IX,  290).      In  fact,  Channing, 
at  the  time  somewhat  exasperated  with  Alcott,  told  Emerson  in  1848 
that  one  has   "to  kick  away  the  man  in  order  to  get  at  what  he  knows" 
(JM,   X,   346). 

And  Channing  was  not  adverse  to  using  the  boot  on  Alcott.     But 
in  all    fairness,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  even  Ellery  had  to  admit, 
on  occasion,  to  an  ambivalent  attitude  toward  Alcott.      "I   never  saw 
that  man,"  Ellery  said,   "without  being  cheered. "4     Even  Emerson, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  found  Alcott  "very  tedious   &  prosing  &  ego- 
tistical   &  narrow,"  had  to  concede  that  the  philosopher  had  "a  pro- 
found insight,  a  Power,  a  majestical   man,   looking  easily  along  the 
centuries  to  explore  his  contemporaries  with  a  painful   sense  of  being 
an  orphan  and  a  hermit  here"   (JMN,   IX,  86) .     Thoreau  found  Alcott  seek- 
ing,  in  an  admirable  way,     "to  realize  an  entire  life"  but,  at  the 
same  time,   taking  "the  farthest  star  and  nebula  into  his  scheme." 
Though  Alcott  had  nothing  to  show  for  his  efforts  except  an   "undue 
share   ...   of  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,"  Thoreau  never  ceased  to 
be  amazed  at  Alcott 's   faith  and  expectation  which  was   "greater   .    .    . 
than  that  of  any  man   I   know. "5 

Channing's   "Alcott"--published  here  with  permission  of  the   "post- 
humous" keeper  of  the  manuscript  and  with  the  hope  of  the   "posthumous" 
editor  that  he  has  not  given  the  piece  to  the  world  before  its  time--is 
at  once  pejorative  and  ambivalent,  and,  therefore,  characteristically 
in  the  Emerson-Thoreau-Channing  vein  when  Bronson  Alcott  was  the 
theme . 


Alcott 


Alcott, --my  ancient  crony-- 

Hadst  thou  been 

Roommate  of  Socrates fi 

Or  the  Stoic  clan 

Or  with  the  honey-tongue  of  Plato 

played,  7 
Hadst  thou  sat 
With  Noah  on  Ararat 
Or  flouted  Moses 
And  with  him  counted  noses, 
Or  anything, 

0  thou  Don  Quixote  of  the  soul  ; 
Thou  bee  without  a  sting, 
Thou  ball    that  will   not  roll, 
Thou  rose  without  a  thorn, 
Thou  stalk  without  its  corn, 
Thou  everlasting  talker, 
Thou  essential   sleep-walker, 
Alcott,  my  gossip  fine, 
Here's  to  thee,  my  good  divine! 


If  thou  art  God  himself, 
Then  curse  and  swear, 
Hate,  love,  &  fear, 
Seek  wine  &  pelf. 
How  wilt  thou  better  do, 
What  hast  to  say,  old  scold, 
Art  rich  let  drop  thy  coin. 
I   know  the  click  of  gold?!^ 

My  worthy  friend! 

I  call    thee  by  hard  names, 

And  to  the   Devil    send 

Thee,   in  his   flames 

To  be  burnt  up, 

And  drink  from  his  hot  cup, 

Because  in  thy  conceit 

Thou  art  a  sage, 

Eternal    gossip, 

Who  cannot  life  in  a  hermitage 

But  prate  about  thy  age. 


Sit  for  thy  portrait, 
Ancient  God-fellow, 
Nor  for  fame  grow  desperate, 
Nor  fish  for  talk  below. 

Flout  the  low  Yankee  world, 

Curse  Church  &  State, 

Go,  hide  thee  in  the  mould, 

Nor  strive  to  set  thy  rate, 

By  these  spoilt  clocks, 

But  like  Prometheus  ennui 8  fate 

And  butter  thy  bleak  rocks! 

What  art  afraid  of, 
Cultivated  owl? 
Fearest  thou  mayst  die, 
Before  the  inveterate  soul 
Can  flap  its   leathern  wings, 
And  creak  its   rusty  springs, 
Or  gibe  &  jeer, 
And  move  in  this  theatre? 
Canst  thou  not  learn, 
Immortal   essence, 
That  the   I  am  can  burn  ,9 
Nor  fear  its  decadence; 
Whether  men  run  or  no, 
Itself  can  show! 


Thy  age, 

Where  hast  thou  it? 
Thy  message, 

Is  but  simple  counterfeit; 
Thy  tongue,  bankrupt  of  wit; 
Thy  value, 
Like  an  old  shoe, 
Easy  for  me  to  talk  unto, 
Worthless  to  wear,  and  worn  to 
vilest. 

Sit  still , 

be  patient  yet, 

And  in  the  churchyard  fill, 

Part  of  times  alphabet 

Why  seek  out  men, 

To  make  thyself  a  fool  again? 

Do  the  trees  run, 
Before  their  work  is  done, 
Or  the  dry  leaves , 
Count  themselves  for  grain 
sheaves? 

And  why  shouldst  thou 

Be  left  to  greater  occupation, 

Than  other  men-Jl 

Or  think  the  Yankee  nation, 

Shall   honor  thee , 

Thou  church  and  State  flea? 


Alcott,  they  hate 

Such  people,  and  they  rate 

Them  for  damned  fools, 

In  Lyceums  and  schools; 

And  farmers  think, 

Such  wretches  stink, 

And  long  to  throw  them  up, 

In  dung  heaps  for  their  crop. 

And  will  they  hear  thy  talk, 
0  fool  of  fools! 

0  thickest  of  thick  skulls, 
In  the  district  Schools, 
And  teachers  give  a  place, 
To  thy  cold,  infidel  face? 

My  good,  old  friend! 

1  count  thee  mad,  for  God 
Himself  would  go  to  jail 
In  Concord, 12  and  his  nod 
Would  seem  ridiculous, 

To  such  folks  as  us. 

Thy  word, 
0  mad,  old  bardl 
The  railroad  stock 
Makes  people  flock; 
A  factory  wheel , 
All  banks  can  steal . 

Thy  thought, 

Is  worse  than  nought; 

Thine  frozen  dust, 

Intimately  curst; 

Money  and  fame, 

Now  the  man  proclaim. 

What  cobwebs  in  thy  brain, 
Where  is  thy  seat  of  pain, 
What  juggle  infamous , 
Has  plunged  thee  in  thy  fuss? 

God  never  went 

To  make  such  souls  as  thine; 

He  makes  things  pertinent, 

He  makes  men  true  &  fine, 

He  fills  his  cup  with  wine; 

He  pays  his  bills, 

And  spirit  he  distills. 


Nor  did  the  Devil 

Counterfeit  thee. 

Thou  hast  no  evil , 

Lofty  amity! 

Thou  art  as  good 

As  fine,  though  all  misunderstood. 


The  Devil  is  a  wit; 

He  does, --the  thing  must  go, 

But  thou  must  moping  sit, 

And  nobody  must  know, 

Or  care  for  thy  concern, 

Wet  log  that  cannot  burn. 

Who  made  thee  then, 

If  neither  God  nor  Devil, 

Of  what  art  thou  made  of, 

If  neither  Good  nor  Evil, 

And  what  wert  thou  made  for,— 

0  concentrated  flaw! 

I 'm  sure  I  cannot  tell , 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  know, 
But  I  do  love  thee  well, 
Thou  art  as  rich,  and  slow 
Like  any  king, 

When  I  to  thee  my  thought  can 
bring. 

For  thou  canst  entertain 

My  darkest  hours , 

0  Hospitable  soul , 

Great  Landlord  of  some  power, 

That  never  yet  was  named, 

Nor  from  the  housetop  proclaimed. 

0  brave  housekeeper, 

Who  hast  so  many  rooms, 

All  swept  for  me  and  mine, 

By  thy  clean -sweeping  brooms; 

0  lofty  hall, 

In  which  a  thief  might  call. 

0  echoing  wood, 

0  pompous  solitude! 

1  thank  the  world 
For  thee ! 

And  allow  thy  sanctity, 
Thou  grand  contrivance, 
To  kill  the  Common-sense; 
Thou  ancient  nothing, 
Thou  festive  stuffing, 


Live  long  below, 
And  when  thou  shalt  go, 
Let  us  not  lose  thy  care, 
But  hover  in  the  air. 

Be  thou  my  friend, 

Let  camp  and  court  enjoy  us 

Be  to  one  man , 

A  sort  of  sun, 


And  shine  upon  my  time, 

Thou  lamp  sublime, 

On  me  and  mine, 

And  we  will  hear  thy  talk, 

And  bow  before  thy  line, 

And  sometimes  with  thee  walk, 

And  on  thy  Graham  bread"!  3 

At  eventide  be  fed. 
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When  Alcott's  Conversations  with  Children  on  the  Gospels  (1837) 
appeared,  J.  T.  Buckingham  of  the  Boston  Courier  found  it  to  be  absurd, 
blasphemous,  and  obscene.  Emerson  came  to  Alcott's  defense  as  did  James 
Freeman  Clarke.  Clarke  likened  Alcott's  situation  to  that  of  Socrates. 
Socrates  was  accused  of  not  believing  in  the  old  gods,  of  introducing  new 
divinities,  and  of  corrupting  the  minds  of  the  young.  In  commenting  on 
Clarke's  letter  to  Buckingham  in  which  the  analogy  was  cited,  Sanborn  and 
Harris  noted  that  "The  parallel  between  Alcott  and  Socrates  was  natural 
and  appropriate"  (I,  220). 

According  to  Sanborn  and  Harris,  Alcott  met  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing 
in  Philadelphia  in  1833.  Alcott,  who  was  aware  of  the  Platonic  cast  of 
his  own  mind,  noted  in  his  diary  in  April  1833,  that  Dr.  Channing  was  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age  because  in  him  he  found  "a  union  of  the  Christian 
with  the  Platonic"  (I,  168n).  And  later  Emerson  is  quoted  as  saying  in 
1847-1848  that  he  "was  accustomed  to  characterize  Alcott  in  England  by 
saying  that  he  was  the  one  man  I  had  met  who  could  read  Plato  without 
surprise.  I  shall  write  on  his  tomb,  'Here  Lies  Plato's  Reader.'  Read 
he  can,  with  'joy  and  naivete  inimitable'  and  the  more  the  style  rises, 
the  more  natural  and  current  it  seems  to  him"  (II,  425). 

o 

This  is  an  unusual  use  of  ennui  as  a  verb,  but  such  is  permissible. 
9See  Exodus  3:1-15. 


See  my  "Ellery  Charming' s  'Major  Leviticus:  His  Three  Days  in  Town': 
An  Unpublished  Satire,"  Studies  in  the  American  Renaissance,  1979,  ed. 
Joel  Myerson  (Boston:  Twayne  Publishers,  1979),  pp.  409-456,  for  an 
extended  satiric  attack  by  Channing  on  the  poverty-stricken  Alcott. 

Emerson  wrote  in  his  "Journal  V  [1844-45]":  "Alcott  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  labour:  The  whole  human  race  spend  their  lives 
in  hard  work  from  simple  &  necessary  notives,  and  feel  the  approbation 
of  their  conscience;  and  meet  with  this  talker  at  their  gate,  who,  as 
far  as  they  see,  does  not  labour  himself,  &  takes  up  this  grating  tone 
of  authority  &  accusation  against  them.  His  unpopularity  is  not  at  all 
wonderful."  (JMN,  IX,  145). 

Alcott  was  taken  to  jail  on  January  17,  1843,  by  the  Concord  Deputy 
Sheriff,  Sam  Staples,  but  Squire  Samuel  Hoar  hastened  to  pay  Alcott 's 
unpaid  tax  and  secured  his  release.  In  reference  to  Alcott 's  arrest, 
Emerson  noted  in  his  journal  in  1846  that  "A  B  Apcott]  thought  he  could 
find  as  good  a  ground  for  a  quarrel  in  the  state  tax  as  Socrates  did 
in  the  Edict  of  the  Judges"  (JMN,  IX,  446). 

13 

In  1835,  Alcott  gave  up  animal  food  and  the  next  year  invited  the 

renowned  vegetarian,  Dr.  Sylvester  Graham  (for  whom  Graham  bread  is 
named),  to  lecture  to  his  Temple  School. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  THE  DIAL  AND  OBSCURITY  FOR  THOREAU 
by  Michael  Meyer 


The  following  advertisement,  previously  overlooked,  offers  a  con- 
cise and  valuable  summary  of  how  the  Transcendental ists  viewed  the 
function  of  the  Dial .  In  addition,  it  provides  an  amusing--if  slightly 
painful—glimpse  of  Thoreau's  literary  reputation  in  the  1840s.  The 
advertisement  appeared  for  a  number  of  weeks  during  the  summer  of  1843 
in  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  an  anti -slavery  weekly  published  by  Nathaniel 
P.  Rogers  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

THE  DIAL:  a  Magazine  for  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Religion. 
Edited  by  Ralph  WaTcfb  Emerson,  and  published  Quarterly  at 
Boston,  U.S. 

This  Journal  has  now  reached  its  ninth  number,  and  has 
won  some  of  the  first  minds,  both  in  Old  and  New  England,  as 
contributors  to  its  pages.  It  abounds  in  original  and  com- 
prehensive thoughts,  and  is  fast  creating  a  superior  class  of 
readers  and  forming  a  new  and  living  public.  It  aims  at 
satisfying  the  aspirations  of  that  increasing  number  of 
persons,  and  especially  among  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  who 
weary  of  the  lifelessness  in  current  literature,  philosophy, 
and  religion,  and  dissenting  from  the  popular  opinions,  both 
in  Church  and  State,  are  earnestly  tending  towards  the  initia- 
tion of  new  institutions  and  the  creation  of  new  men.  It 
announces  the  laws  and  conditions  of  a  simple  order  of  things, 


rather  than  attempt  criticisms  on  the  past,  of  which  it  takes 
a  passing  notice,  however,  in  a  spirit  of  Catholicity  and  wise 
discernment.   It  reviews  books,  men,  and  institutions  from 
the  life  of  the  present  hour,  and  by  faithfully  reporting  the 
hope  that  lives  in  the  human  breast,  seeks  to  kindle  the 
genius  and  hallow  the  piety  of  mankind. 

The  DIAL  numbers  among  its  contributors  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Miss  S.M.  Fuller,  George  Ripley, 
Theodore  Parker,  F.H.  Hedge,  John  S.  Dwight,  Miss  E.  P.  Pea- 
body,  Henry  D.  Thornton,  Charles  Lane. 

It  is  published  Quarterly,  on  the  1st  of  January,  April, 
July,  and  October.  Each  number  contains  136  octavo  pages, 
making  a  volume  in  a  year  of  544  pages,  and  is  furnished  to 
subscribers  at  three  dollars  per  annum,  by  E.  Peabody,  13, 
West  st.  Boston,  and  may  be  obtained  through  any  book-seller. 

By  June  2,  1843,  when  this  advertisement  (and  Henry  D.  Thornton) 
first  appeared,  Thoreau  was  no  stranger  to  the  Dial ;  he  had  published 
more  than  twenty  pieces  in  its  pages  and  had  edited  the  April  1843 
number.  Most  of  these  pieces  are  initialed  "T.,"  "D.H.T.,"  or 
"H.D.T.,"  but  none  were  signed.  Although  the  advertisement  ran  for 
five  issues  over  a  period  of  two  months  (June  30,  July  7,  July  14, 
August  4),  no  one  bothered  to  correct  the  error,  probably  produced 
by  a  printer's  misreading  of  handwritten  copy. 

If  Thoreau  saw  this  advertisement,  no  record  of  his  having  commented 
on  it  has  been  uncovered.  During  the  summer  of  1843,  he  was  tutoring 
William  Emerson's  children  on  Staten  Island,  and  so  it  seems  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  seen  the  ad,  unless  someone  from  home  had  sent  it 
to  him.  This  is  a  strong  possibility,  however,  because  the  Herald  of 
Freedom  was  available  in  Concord  owing  to  the  anti-slavery  activities 
in  both  the  town  and  the  Thoreau  household.  Moreover,  there  is  a  record 
of  Thoreau  having  read  the  issue  published  just  before  the  June  2  number. 
He  quotes  from  the  May  26,  1843  issue  in  his  review  of  the  Herald  of 
Freedom  for  the  Dial  in  April  1844 J 

In  the  spring  of  1844,  the  Herald  of  Freedom  finally  did  get 
Thoreau 's  name  right  when  Nathaniel  Rogers  reprinted  Thoreau' s  favorable 
review  of  his  paper  from  the  Dial  signed  "H.D.T."  Rogers  praise  for 
the  reviewer  was  not,  however,  without  its  ironies.  Acknowledging  that 
most  of  his  reading  consisted  of  anti -slavery  literature,  Rogers,  never- 
theless, expressed  surprise  at  not  having  come  across  sooner  so  eloquent 
a  writer:   "The  writer,  'H.D.T.,'  I  understand,  is  mentioned  in  a  paper 
that  comes  to  our  printing  office,  among  the  writers  of  this  number  of 
the  Dial,  as  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  probably  a  German.  He  cannot  have 
written  much  in  this  country,  or  his  name  would  have  reached  me,  from 
no  farther  off  than  Concord,  Mass.  ..." 

It  was  not  until  the  September  27,  1844  issue  of  the  Herald  that 
Thoreau  was  correctly  identified  in  Roger's  paper.  Anna  Maria  Whiting, 
a  leader  among  Concord's  anti-slavery  women,  wrote  to  describe  a  speech 
Emerson  delivered  in  town  on  emancipation,  and  during  the  course  of  her 
account,  she  mentioned  Thoreau 's  role  in  ringing  the  town  bell  to 
announce  the  controversial  meeting  when  no  one  else  would.   "Your 
friend"  she  wrote  Rogers,  is  "no  foreigner,  but  one  whom  Concord 


should  be  proud  to  number  among  her  sons. "2  Whiting,  wanting  to  give 
credit  where  it  was  due,  did  not,  however,  clear  matters  up  entirely-- 
at  least,  one  would  suppose,  to  Thoreau 's  satisfaction.  She  identified 
him  as  "David  Henry  Thoreau." 

Endnotes 

See  Wendell  Glick,  ed.,  Reform  Papers  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1973),  p.  296. 
2 

This  is  quoted  and  discussed  further  in  Wendell  Glick,  "Thoreau 
and  the  'Herald  of  Freedom,1"  New  England  Quarterly  22  (June  1949), 
193-204;  and  Walter  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1965),  pp.  MttV. 


THOREAU'S  "PRIVATE  BUSINESS"  AND  THE  GOSPEL  OF  LUKE 
by  Mario  D'Avanzo 


Living  deeply  is  serious  "business"  for  Thoreau  in  Walden.  On  a 
literal  level,  business  seems  to  fit  logically  in  the  kind  of  economy 
that  the  speaker  argues  from  the  opening  chapter.  His  economy  is  to 
manage  a  household  with  care  and  thrift.  Income,  materials  and  labor 
are  strictly  accounted  for.  Once  the  "necessaries"  of  life  are  secured, 
Thoreau  can  attend  to  his  real  "business"  at  Walden  Pond--the  spiritual 
enterprise  of  communicating  with  nature  and  refining  the  soul.  This 
private  business  is  so  described:   "To  anticipate,  not  the  sunrise  and 
the  dawn  merely,  but  if  possible,  Nature  herself!  How  many  mornings, 
summer  and  winter,  before  yet  any  neighbor  was  stirring  about  his 
business  have  I  been  about  mine!"l 

The  significance  of  this  curious  metaphor  can  be  more  fully 
appreciated  if  seen  in  relation  to  its  Biblical  source.  Thoreau  alludes 
to  Jesus'  spiritual  education  and  single-minded  dedication  to  holy  wis- 
dom; it  is  a  diligence  that  separates  Him  from  his  family  for  days. 
When  his  parents  find  Him  in  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  where  He  has 
astounded  the  doctors  by  His  understanding  and  intelligence,  Jesus 
states:   "How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business?"  (Luke  2. 49). 2  Though  his  family  does  not 
understand  Him,  Jesus  indicates  that  He  has  been  busy  in  His  Father's 
house,  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  asking  questions  and  responding  as  He 
acquires  spiritual  knowledge. 

Thoreau's  allusion  to  the  above  passage  suggests  that  his  business 
has  to  do  with  a  similar  kind  of  spiritual  education  and  refinement. 
His  model  is  the  figure  of  Jesus;  he  too  is  not  well  understood  as  to 
his  endeavors;  he  too  leaves  his  family  for  a  higher  calling;  he  too 
must  lose  himself  to  find  himself.  Thoreau  is  as  honest  and  forthright 
as  possible  in  admitting,  "I  went  on  thus  for  a  long  time  (I  may  say 
without  boasting),  faithfully  minding  my  own  business"  (p.  18,  italics 
added).  His  "temple"  for  such  transactions  is  Walden  Pond  and  its 
environs--God's  house,  where  the  Divinity  resides,  as  He  did  in  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  in  Jerusalem. 3  Thoreau  remarks  in  "The  Ponds" 
(Chapter  9), 


I  cannot  come  nearer  to  God  and  Heaven 
Than  I  live  to  Walden  even.   (p.  193) 

After  introducing  his  key  metaphor,  subsequent  paragraphs  of 
"Economy"  develop  the  Biblical  allusion  into  an  elaborate  trope,  using 
a  variety  of  words  taken  from  the  world  of  commerce  and  trade  to  detail 
his  particular  "business."  "I  determined  to  go  into  business  at 
once  ...  to  transact  some  private  business"  (p.  19).  There  follows 
a  spectacular  conceit  of  his  trade  with  the  celestial  empire,  no  doubt 
inspired  by  Luke's  account  of  Jesus  going  about  his  Father's  business. 

I  have  always  endeavored  to  acquire  strict  business  habits; 
they  are  indispensable  to  every   man.   If  your  trade  is  with 
the  Celestial  Empire,  then  some  small  counting  house  on  the 
coast,  in  some  Salem  harbor,  will  be  fixture  enough.  You 
will  export  such  articles  as  the  country  affords,  purely 
native  products,  much  ice  and  pine  timber  and  a  little 
granite  always  in  native  bottoms.  These  will  be  good  ven- 
tures. To  oversee  all  the  details  yourself  in  person;  to  be 
at  once  pilot  and  captain,  and  owner  and  underwriter;  to  buy 
and  sell  and  keep  the  accounts;  to  read  every   letter  received, 
and  write  or  read  every   letter  sent;  to  superintend  the  dis- 
charge of  imports  night  and  day;  to  be  upon  many  parts  of  the 
coast  almost  at  the  same  time;--often  the  richest  freight  will 
be  discharged  upon  a  Jersey  shore;--to  be  your  own  telegraph, 
unweariedly  sweeping  the  horizon,  speaking  all  passing  vessels 
bound  coastwise;  to  keep  up  a  steady  despatch  of  commodities, 
for  the  supply  of  such  a  distant  and  exorbitant  market;  to 
keep  yourself  informed  of  the  state  of  the  markets,  prospects 
of  war  and  peace  every  where,  and  anticipate  the  tendencies  of 
trade  and  civi lization, --taking  advantage  of  the  results  of 
all  exploring  expeditions,  using  new  passages  and  all  improve- 
ments in  navigation;--charts  to  be  studied,  the  position  of 
reefs  and  new  lights  and  buoys  to  be  ascertained,  and  ever, 
and  ever,  the  logarithmic  tables  to  be  corrected,  for  by  the 
error  of  some  calculator  the  vessel  often  splits  upon  a  rock 
that  should  have  reached  a  friendly  pier, --there  is  the  untold 
fate  of  La  Perouse;--universal  science  to  be  kept  pace  with, 
studying  the  lives  of  all  great  discoverers  and  navigators, 
great  adventurers  and  merchants,  from  Hanno  and  the  Phoenicians 
down  to  our  day;  in  fine,  account  of  stock  to  be  taken  from 
time  to  time,  to  know  how  you  stand.  It  is  a  labor  to  task 
the  faculties  of  a  man, --such  problems  of  profit  and  loss,  of 
interest,  of  tare  and  tret,  and  gauging  of  all  kinds  in  it, 
as  demand  a  universal  knowledge,  (pp.  20-21) 

This  passage  illustrates  the  seriousness  and  complexity  of  Thoreau's 
enterprise.   "Strict  business  habits"  require  the  best  in  man--care, 
wisdom,  intelligence  and  a  universal  knowledge.  This  self-cultivation, 
like  Jesus',  is  his  end;  it  is  a  deeply  spiritual  "business." 

We  thus  see  how  the  Bible  serves  the  parable  maker,  Thoreau.  No 
wonder  he  could  say  of  his  considerable  allusive  and  figurative  craft, 
"I  too  had  woven  a  kind  of  basket  of  a  delicate  texture"  (p.  19). 
Jesus'  figure  of  business  provides  a  part  of  the  woven  whole  that  is 
Walden. 


Endnotes 

Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Walden.  ed.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton,  1971), 
p.  17.  All  quotations  are  from  this  text  and  will  be  followed  by  page 
numbers. 

The  lines  have  been  alternatively  rendered:  "Did  you  not  know 
that  I  must  be  (in,  among)  my  Father's?"  (The  Interpreter's  One-Volume 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  ed.  Charles  M.  Laymon  [Nashville,  1971J,  p.  677; 
The  commentary  further  remarks  that  "this  idiom  allows  the  transla- 
tion ".  .  .  about  my  Father's  business'  (KJV),  but  the  more  likely  mean- 
ing is  'in  my  Father's  house.'  The  important  thing  for  Luke  is  that 
Jesus  is  in  the  temple. " 

3 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  to  be  in  His  "Father's  house" 

(see  note  2)  begins  Jesus'  preparation  for  his  role  as  redeemer.  Like- 
wise, to  be  in  Nature,  the  house  of  the  Lord,  begins  Thoreau 's  quest 
for  self-redemption,  a  major  theme  in  the  narrative.  Self-redemption, 
or  renovation  of  the  spirit,  is  a  Romantic  adaptation  of  the  Christian 
idea  of  salvation. 


THOREAU  AND  THE  ART  OF  SEEING 
by  Marianne  Walker 


"How  much  virtue  there  is  in  simply  seeing!" 

H.  D.  Thoreau 

After  examining  the  original  manuscripts  of  Walden,  Caskie  Stinnett 
writes  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Ap.,  1979,  28):   "The  reader  of  Walden 
today,  enchanted  by  the  clarity  and  beauty  of  the  prose,  would  do  well 
not  to  glance  at  the  early  versions;  it  is  better  not  to  see  the  wheels 
spinning  and  the  motor  grinding." 

The  point  Stinnett  makes  is  that  writing  was  plainly  hard  work  for 
Thoreau,  and  what  appears  to  be  smoothly  flowing,  effortlessly  written 
prose  was  actually  the  result  of  much  writing  and  rewriting.  Stinnett 
talks  about  the  "tangle  of  handwritten  scraps  of  papers  with  their 
abundance  of  corrections"  and  says  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how 
often  Thoreau  "stopped  and  started,  tinkered  and  rearranged,  selected 
and  discarded,  chose  and  reconsidered,  and  fought  with  the  English 
language  until  he  forced  it  to  come  to  terms  with  him."  The  discipline 
he  imposed  for  himself  in  writing  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  same  demands 
he  made  on  himself  in  seeing. 

Scattered  about  and  buried  in  his  voluminous  journal  are  many 
detailed  passages  discussing  the  art  of  seeing,  the  value  of  visionary 
imagery,  and  the  importance  of  spatial  vantage  points  in  developing 
descriptions.  The  clauses  "I  see,"  "I  notice,"  and  "I  observe"  are  his 
most  used.  "How  much  virtue  there  is  in  simply  seeing!"  he  writes. 
"We  may  almost  say  that  the  hero  has  striven  in  vain  for  his  pre- 
eminency  if  the  student  oversees  him.  Even  the  woman  who  sits  in  the 
house  and  sees  is  a  match  for  a  stirring  captain  .  .  .  even  Alexander 
or  Shakespeare"  (J  I,  p.  247). 
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Thoreau's  visual  acuity  was  not  something  that  apparently  came 
naturally  to  him  but  was,  in  fact,  something  he  purposefully  cultivated. 
Time  and  time  again  he  complains  of  his  wanting  to  see  too  directly. 
Perhaps  of  all  his  personal  conflicts  that  plagued  him,  the  most  trouble- 
some to  his  art  were  his  ambivalent  desires  to  see  things  as  a  poet  and 
to  see  things  as  a  scientist.  So  conscious  was  he  of  controlling  and 
separating  the  two  interests  that  he  tells  us  he  used  different  note- 
books to  record  the  impressions  of  his  observations:   "I  have  a  common- 
place-book for  facts  and  another  for  poetry,  but  I  find  it  difficult 
always  to  preserve  the  vague  distinction  which  I  had  in  my  mind,  for 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  facts  are  so  much  the  more  poetry 
and  that  is  their  success"  (J  III,  p.  311).  Then  adding  as  if  trying 
to  clarify  for  himself,  he  writes:   "I  see  that  if  my  facts  were 
sufficiently  vital  and  significant—perhaps  transmuted  more  into  the 
substance  of  the  human  mind,-- 1  should  need  but  one  book  of  poetry  to 
contain  them  all"  (J  III,  p.  311).  He  actually  rejoices  because  he 
knows  nothing  of  meteorology  and  can  still  look  "into  the  heavens 
fancy-free"  (J  III,  p.  311).  Resigning  himself  to  the  fact  that  "It  is 
impossible  for  the  same  person  to  see  things  from  the  poet's  point  of 
view  and  that  of  the  man  of  science,"  he  concludes  "The  poet's  second 
love  may  be  science,  not  his  first"  (J  III,  p.  311). 

Always  striving  to  go  beyond  just  the  physical  description  of  a 
natural  object  and  seeking  to  render  another  dimension,  Thoreau  was 
always  disturbed  that  his  scientific  eyesight  dominated  his  artistic 
insight. 

I  fear  that  the  character  of  my  knowledge  is  from  year  to 
year  becoming  more  distinct  and  scientific;  that,  in  ex- 
change for  views  as  wide  as  heaven's  cope,  I  am  being 
narrowed  down  to  the  field  of  the  microscope.  I  see  details, 
not  wholes  nor  the  shadow  of  wholes.  I  count  some  parts, 
and  say,  I  know.  (J  II,  p.  406) 

Yearning  to  delineate  all  the  emotional  and  poetic  responses  nature 
triggered  in  him,  he  trained  himself  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
extra-visual  perception.  "I  must  walk  more  with  free  senses.  It  is 
as  bad  to  study  stars  and  clouds  as  flowers  and  stones.  I  must  let  my 
senses  wander  as  my  thoughts,  my  eyes  see  without  looking"  (J  IV,  p.  351 
Disagreeing  with  Carlyle  who  said  "that  how  to  observe  was  to  look," 
Thoreau  protests,  "I  say  the  more  you  look  the  less  you  will  observe. 
I  have  the  habit  of  attention  to  such  excess  that  my  senses  get  no 
rest,  but  suffer  from  the  strain"  (J  IV,  p.  351).  So  he  advises,  "Go 
not  to  the  object;  let  it  come  to  you."  When  he  finds  himself  "ever 
looking  down  and  confining  my  gaze  to  flowers,"  he  thinks  he  might  be 
better  off  if  he  got  into  the  habit  of  looking  up  at  clouds,  instead 
of  down  at  flowers;  but  he  adds  "that  study  would  be  just  as  bad. 
What  I  need  is  not  to  look  at  all,  but  a  true  sauntering  of  the  eye" 
(J  IV,  p.  351).  Later  in  the  fall  of  1853,  he  seems  more  troubled: 
"Man  cannot  afford  to  be  a  naturalist,  to  look  at  Nature  directly,  but 
only  with  the  side  of  the  eye.  He  must  look  through  and  beyond  her. 
To  look  at  her  is  as  fatal  as  to  look  at  the  head  of  Medusa.  It  turns 
the  man  of  science  to  stone.  I  feel  that  I  am  dissipated  by  so  many 
observations"  (J  V,  p.  45). 
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Sometimes  his  habitual  dedication  to  detail  would  casually  creep 
upon  him:   "I  knock  the  back  of  my  hand  against  a  rock,  and  as  I  smooth 
back  the  skin,  I  find  myself  prepared  to  study  lichens  there.   I  have 
almost  a  slight,  dry  headache  as  a  result  of  all  this  observing.  How 
to  observe  is  how  to  behave.  0  for  a  little  Lethe!"  (J  V,  p.  45). 

Thoreau  was  fascinated  by  reflections;  they  inspired  some  of  his 
most  powerful  and  poetic  prose,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.   "In  the 
reflection  you  have  an  infinite  number  of  eyes  to  see  for  you  and 
report  the  aspect  of  things,  each  its  own  point  of  view"  (J  X,  p.  213). 
But  he  stresses  that  deliberate  effort  is  required  to  find  them,  for 
"unless  you  look  for  reflections,  you  commonly  will  not  find  them  .  .  ." 
(J  X,  pp.  74-75).  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  where  to  look:   "These 
eyes  are  not  just  to  be  found  in  a  few  favored  lakes  or  pools  .  .  .  but 
the  obscurest  pond-hole  in  the  most  unfrequented  dell  does  the  same" 
(J  III,  p.  100).  If  we  look  carefully  we  will  even  see  these  magical 
phenomena  in  some  rather  unlikely  places;  for  in  an  amusing  aside,  he 
says:  "What  has  become  of  Nature's  common  sense  and  love  of  fact,  when 
in  the  very   mud-puddles  she  reflects  the  skies  and  the  trees?"  (J  III, 
p.  100). 

Like  a  great  painter  who  beautifully  uses  light  and  dark  in  his 
composition,  Thoreau  often  builds  striking  images  by  evoking  mysterious 
contrasts.  One  day  when  coming  by  Ebby  Hubbard's  woods  his  senses  were 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  refractions  of  light  penetrating  the 
horizon  in  "very   narrow  and  slender  glades,  peculiarly  bright.  ..." 
He  writes: 

The  other  day  (Nov.  1st)  I  stood  on  the  sunny  side  of  such 
a  wood.  .  .  .  Then  I  saw  the  lit  side  of  the  tree  stems 
all  aglow  with  their  lichens,  and  observed  their  black 
shadows  behind.  Now  I  see  chiefly  the  dark  stems  massed 
together,  and  it  is  the  warm  sunlight  that  is  reduced  to 
a  pencil  of  light;  i.e.,  then  light  was  the  rule  and  shadow 
the  exception,  now  shadow  the  rule  and  light  the  exception. 
(J  X,  pp.  159-160) 

He  regrets  that  "most  men,  as  farmers,  hunters,  fishers,  etc. 
walk  along  the  river's  bank,  or  paddle  its  stream  without  seeing  re- 
flections. ..."  Yet  he  admits  he  himself  often  times  is  more 
interested  in  "the  superficial  and  the  commonplace"  and  fails  to  see 
the  glorious  ones.  "I  was  even  startled  by  the  sight  of  that  re- 
flected red  oak  on  R.W.E.'s  shore  as  if  it  were  a  black  water-spirit. 
When  we  are  abstracted,  the  opaque  earth  itself  images  to  us;  we  are 
imaginative,  see  visions,  etc.  Such  a  reflection,  this  inky,  leafy 
tree,  against  the  white  sky,  can  only  be  seen  at  this  season"  (J  X, 
p.  157). 

Walden,  of  course,  is  his  dominant  image  and  he  is  particularly 
aware  of  the  delicate  nuances  of  all  its  moods.   "You  perceive,  and 
are  affected  by,  changes  too  subtle  to  be  described"  (J  X,  p.  307). 
Here  in  this  rhythmic,  pictorial  passage  he  uses  a  moonlight  boat 
ride  to  inform  us  that  we  are  seeing  only  half  of  what  is. 
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As  we  paddled  down  the  stream  with  our  backs  to  the  moon, 
we  saw  the  reflection  of  every   wood  and  hill  on  both  sides 
distinctly.  These  answering  reflections—shadows  to  sub- 
stance—impress the  voyager  with  a  sense  of  harmony  and 
symmetry,  as  when  you  fold  a  blotted  paper  and  produce  a 
regular  figure, --a  dualism  which  nature  loves.  What  you 
commonly  see  is  but  half.   (J  III,  p.  51) 

Thoreau  could  never  resist  exploring  all  the  possibilities  which 
might  function  as  unusual  visual  perspectives,  and  we  find  him  per- 
forming all  kinds  of  optical  gymnastics.  "By  partly  closing  my  eyes 
and  looking  through  my  eyelashes,  the  wood  end  appears  .  .  ."  (J  III, 
p.  402).  Another  time,  he  talks  about  turning  his  head  and  looking 
over  his  shoulder  for  "the  landscape  looks  fairer  when  we  turned  our 
heads,  because  we  behold  it  with  the  nerves  of  the  eye  unused  before" 
(J  VI,  p.  17).  In  a  different  entry  he  declares,  "The  eye  must  be 
firmly  anchored  to  this  earth  ..."  (J  I,  p.  351).  Then  again  he 
explains  a  certain  aspect  of  a  hill  "you  would  get  if  your  eye  were 
placed  at  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  pond  where  the  reflection 
seems  to  be"  (J  I,  p.  96).  Considering  sauntering  a  great  art  he  even 
applied  it  to  the  eye:   "What  I  need  is  not  to  look  at  all,  but  a  true 
sauntering  of  the  eye"  (J  IV,  p.  351). 

One  time  when  he  was  walking  on  the  edge  of  the  eastern  shore 
of  Walden  with  the  sun  on  his  left  side  he  described  the  ice  as  being 
"soft  and  sodden,  of  a  dull  lead-color,  quite  dark  and  reflecting  no 
light."  But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  his  eyes  caught  a  particular 
brightness  being  reflected  from  a  narrow  border  of  stubble.  Then 
"seeing  it  with  the  upper  part  of  my  eye  it  appeared  yet  more  truly 
and  more  bright  ...  it  glowed  almost  like  a  low,  steady  and  serene 
fire."  He  writes:  "It  was  precisely  as  if  the  sunlight  had  mechani- 
cally slid  over  the  ice,  and  lodged  against  the  stubble"  (J  X,  pp.  236- 
237).  He  seemed  to  have  gained  a  certain  perceptive  acuity  through 
deliberate  indirect  observation. 

In  a  particularly  rich  passage  about  reflections  he  enjoyed  at 
Walden  Pond  one  fall  day  about  dusk,  he  explains  he  saw  "by  intention 
or  dividing  of  the  eye  a  very   striking  subaqueous  rainbow-like  phenom- 
enon." He  remarks  even  a  passerby  might  have  noticed  the  rainbow  in 
the  pond  but  would  have  failed  to  understand  the  full  beauty  of  the 
phenomenon.  He  saw  it  "as  a  pleasing  softening  and  blending  of  colors, 
especially  when  a  small  bush  of  one  bright  tint  stood  directly  before 
another  of  a  contrary  and  equally  bright  tint,"  as  if  one  had  dipped 
his  brush  in  paint  and  made  a  broad  sweep.  He  goes  on  to  write: 
"Walden,  too,  like  an  Indian  maiden  wears  this  broad  rainbow-like 
belt  of  brilliant  colored  points  and  cones  round  her  waist  in  October. 
The  color  seems  to  be  reflected  and  re-reflected  from  ripple  to  ripple, 
losing  brightness  .  .  .  tapering  toward  the  beholder  ..."  (J  X, 
p.  75). 

By  often  recording  these  optical  sideviews,  or  flashes,  not  with- 
in the  range  of  direct  focus  or  attention,  he  gained  another  visual 
dimension.  Seeing  some  advantage  from  even  a  topsy-turvy  view,  he  says: 
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I  look  between  my  legs  up  the  river  across  Fair  Haven.  Sub- 
verting the  head,  we  refer  things  to  the  heavens;  the  sky 
becomes  the  ground  of  the  picture,  and  where  the  river 
breaks  through  the  low  hills  which  slope  to  meet  each 
other.  .  .  .  Perhaps  there  is  some  advantage  in  looking 
at  the  landscape  this  way  at  this  season.  ...  (J  III, 
p.  333) 

This  sort  of  unorthodox  viewing  fixed  indelibly  in  his  mind  experiences 
that  otherwise  might  have  later  faded. 

If  there  ever  was  a  man  dedicated  to  serving  his  fellow  man,  it 
was  Thoreau.  He  wanted  so  desperately  to  wake  us  all  up  to  our  poten- 
tialities ("Men  are  born  to  succeed!"),  and  to  the  world  around  us. 
Listen  to  him!   "Objects  are  concealed  from  our  view  not  so  much  be- 
cause they  are  out  of  the  course  of  our  visual  ray  as  because  there  is 
no  intention  of  the  mind  and  eye  toward  them.  The  greater  part  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  for  this  reason  concealed  to  us  all  our  lives. 
Nature  does  not  cast  pearls  before  swine.  There  is  just  as  much  beauty 
visible  to  us  in  the  landscape  as  we  are  prepared  to  appreciate, --not 
a  grain  more"  (J  XI,  p.  285). 

Whatever  way  Henry  David  Thoreau  chose  to  see  is  fortunate  for  us. 
Whether  he  was  looking  between  his  legs  at  the  river  across  the  way, 
or  down  in  his  reflection  in  the  pond,  or  squinting  through  his  eye- 
lashes, or  staring  across  his  shoulder,  or  glancing  with  the  "uncon- 
scious side  of  [his J  eye,"  or  just  letting  his  eyes  "saunter,"  his 
delicate,  unusual  perception  of  the  concrete  world  and  his  rare  genius 
for  describing  it  has  made  our  own  world  infinitely  richer. 

Since  there  are  many  passages  in  the  Journal  which  show  his  eager- 
ness to  serve  his  fellow  man  through  his  writing,  it  is  sad  to  think  that 
he  received  no  more  praise  than  he  did  in  his  short  life.  But,  perhaps 
he  knew  he  would  be  understood  some  time,  for  one  warm,  early  spring 
day  in  1854,  he  wrote: 

Some  poets  mature  early  and  die  young.  Their  fruits  have  a 
delicious  flavor  like  strawberries,  but  do  not  keep  till 
fall  or  winter.  Others  are  slower  in  coming  to  their  growth. 
Their  fruits  may  be  less  delicious,  but  are  a  more  lasting 
food  and  are  so  hardened  by  the  sun  of  summer  and  the  cool- 
ness of  autumn  that  they  keep  sound  over  winter.  The  first 
are  June-eatings,  early  but  soon  withering:  the  last  are 
russets,  which  last  till  June  again.   (J  VI,  p.  190) 

Thoreau  will  forever  be  part  of  the  best  of  our  world  as  long  as  there 
are  Junes--he  is  like  the  russets. 
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THOREAU:  AN  1896  PERSPECTIVE 
by  Barbara  Sarkesian 


How  was  the  life  and  work  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  taught  in  a 
typical  high  school  just  before  the  turn  of  the  century? 

As  presented  by  Lucy  Tappan,  a  teacher  of  English  literature  in 
the  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  High  School,  in  her  book  Topical  Notes 
on  American  Authors  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1896) ,  the  aim 
was  "to  create  an  interest  in  the  personality  of  the  authors,  as 
revealed  in  characteristic  utterances  and  in  their  lives,  in  order 
to  heighten  the  enjoyment  of  individual  writings." 

Along  with  Thoreau,  included  in  Miss  Tappan 's  book  are  reviews 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Washington  Irving,  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe ,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  It's  interesting 
to  note  that  while  Miss  Tappan  devotes  forty  pages  to  Hawthorne  and 
Longfellow,  only  sixteen  are  devoted  to  Thoreau  and  Cooper. 

"Naturalist,  Stoic,  Scholar,  Transcendentalist"  is  the  subtitle 
for  the  chapter  on  Thoreau.  Going  one  title  better  is  Emerson: 
"Lecturer,  Essayist,  Poet,  Philosopher,  Reformer."  (The  Thoreau 
chapter,  incidentally,  falls  between  those  of  Emerson  and  Poe.) 

Following  the  identical  pattern  for  discussion  of  each  author, 
Miss  Tappan  divides  the  chapters  into  Extracts,  References,  Life  and 
Works,  Appellations  and  Miscellaneous  Notes. 

Under  extracts,  there  are  these  Thoreau  quotes: 

"To  live  in  relations  of  truth  and  sincerity  with  men  is  to  dwell 
in  a  frontier  country."    (from  "Winter") 

"If  you  would  convince  a  man  that  he  does  wrong,  do  right.     But 
do  not  care  to  convince  him.     Men  will   believe  what  they  see.     Let 
them  see."   (from  Thoreau 's  Letters.) 

"A  huckleberry  never  reaches  Boston;   they  have  not  been  known 
there  since  they  grew  on  her  three  hills.     The  ambrosial   and  essential 
part  of  the  fruit  is  lost  with  the  bloom  which  is   rubbed  off  in  the 
market  cart."   (from  Walden) 

As  for  Miss  Tappan' s   References,  among  the  twenty  or  so  listed 
are  William  Ellery  Channing's  Thoreau:  The  Poet-Naturalist,   Frank  B. 
Sanborn's  Henry  D.   Thoreau,  and  H.   A.   Page's  Thoreau:  His  Life  and 
Aims.     Among  the  secondary  references  are  an  article  by  Louisa  May 
Alcott  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  September  1863,  and  another  by  John 
Burroughs  in  the  July  1882  issue  of  The  Century  Magazine. 

In  the  section  called  Life  and  Works,  Miss  Tappan  from  the  outset 
succinctly  states:     "Thoreau's  writings,  prose  and  verse,  are  his 
best  biography."     In  the  brief  summation  which  follows,  she  offers 
these  observations: 

"Thoreau  was  an  unconscious  disciple  of  Emerson,  the  Concord  seer, 

"The  site  of  Thoreau's    'Hermitage'    at  Walden  Pond  is  marked  by  a 
cairn  of  stones,  which  e\/ery  pilgrim  to  the  spot  makes  higher  by  his 
contributions   from  the  shore  of  the  pond." 
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"A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  abounds  in  excel  lent 
quotations,  particularly  from  the  minor  Elizabethan  poets." 

"Of  Walden,  Whittier  said:    'Capital    reading,  but  very  wicked  and 
heathenish. ' " 

Miss  Tappan's  description  of  Thoreau's  character  and  temperament 
includes  the  adjectives  "solitary,"   "stoical,"   "self-centered," 
"renunciatory"  and  "sturdily  independent."     As  for  his  physical   appear- 
ance, she  presents  this  concise  picture:    "Average  height,  spare  build, 
sloping  shoulders,  long  arms,  large  hands  and  feet,  Roman  nose,  large 
overhanging  brows,  deep-set  expressive  blue  eyes,  prominent  lips, 
abundant  brown  hair,  plain  in  dress." 

In  the  section  called  Apellations,  Miss  Tappan  lists  more  than 
a  dozen.     Among  them:     "The  Bachelor  of  Thought  and  Nature,"   "A  King 
in  the  Wilderness,"   "A  Scholastic  and  Pastoral   Orson"  and  "An  Anglo- 
Saxon  Reversal   to  the  Type  of  the  Red  Indian." 

Finally,  in  Miscellaneous  Notes,  there  are  quotes  about  Thoreau 
from  Emerson,  Lowell   and  Channing;  a  brief  note  about  Thoreau's  poe- 
try; a  list  of  his  friends   ("Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  Channing, 
Bronson  Alcott,  Hawthorne,  John  Brown  and  Horace  Greeley");  and  a 
quotation  from  Thoreau  himself:   "I  leave  this  world  without  a  regret." 

For  further  reading  and  appreciation  of  "Concord's  Recluse," 
Miss  Tappan  suggests  the  section  on  "Friendship"  in  A  Week,"  and 
"On  Reading  the  Classics"  and  "The  Battle  of  the  Ants"  from  Walden. 

After  noting  that  "Thoreau  was  not  appreciated  in  his  lifetime," 
Miss  Tappan  presents  her  high  school   students  with  an  interesting 
Question  for  Debate.    She  asks:     "Was  Thoreau's  life  a  success?" 


BEANS,  BAKED  AND  HALF-BAKED  (13)    Thomas  Blanding 

("I  was  determined  to  know  beans."  --Thoreau) 


Recalling  a  ramble  with  his  brother  John  in  a  wild  and  anti- 
quated looking  graveyard  near  Dunstable,  New  Hampshire,  Thoreau 
writes  in  A  Week:     "Friends  and  contemporaries  should  supply  only 
the  name  and  date  and  leave  it  to  posterity  to  write  the  epitaph." 
We  later  engravers  have  supposed  Thoreau's  friends  and  contemporaries 
supplied  their  part.  But  the  Thoreau  family  monument  in  Sleepy  Hollow 
Cemetery,  Concord,  misdates  Thoreau's  mother's  birth  by  a  day  and 
even  more  curiously  omits  the  month  and  day  and  misdates  the  year  of 
his  brother's  birth.     This  we  have  on  the  good  authority  of  John 
Thoreau,  Sr.,  who  preserved  his  family's  vital   statistics  in  his 
Bible. 

Mr.  Thoreau's  Bible,  one  of  half  a  dozen  which  have  come  down  to 
us  from  his  family,  was  printed  in  New  York  in  1829  by  E.   &  J.  White 
for  the  American  Bible  Society,  a  national   interdenominational   group 
organized  to  distribute  Bibles   "without  note  or  comment."     Daniel 
Webster  was  a  founding  member  of  the  society  in  1816.     The  Thoreaus 
and  their  Dunbar  kin  greatly  admired  Webster,  who  had  courted  Mrs. 
Thoreau's  sister,  Louisa  Dunbar,  during  her  youth.     Aunt  Louisa  even 
credited  her  conversion  to  a  serious  scriptural   conversation  with 
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Webster  during  one  of  their  drives  through  the  New  Hampshire  country- 
side.    Religious  and  reform-minded,  the  Thoreaus  and  Dunbars  were 
conscientious  about  their  conversions.     Under  one  roof  Anglicans, 
Trinitarians,  Unitarians,  and  Transcendental  is ts  played  out  again 
the  puritan  schisms.     John  Thoreau  kept  the  peace  in  his  family  like 
his  Quaker  ancestors,  with  toleration,  sufferance,  and  quietude,  and 
like  his  nonsectarian  Bible,  without  note  or  comment. 

The  front  endpapers  of  Mr.   Thoreau' s  Bible,  photocopies  of  which 
are  in  the  Thoreau  Lyceum  Special   Collections,  bear  the  autograph 
"John  Thoreau"  and  in  his  hand  the  vital    record  given  below.     Note 
that  the  second  son's  name  is    "David  Henry."     Maria  Thoreau,  John's 
sister,  recorded  the  deaths  of  John  and  his  survivors.  Aunt  Maria 
lived  on  till   1881 --the  last  of  the  Thoreaus. 

John  Thoreau  born  October  8th  1787.  Died  Feb.  3.rd  1859. 
Cynthia  Dunbar  born  May  22d,  1787.  Died  March  12th"  1872. 
Their  Children  as  follows 

Helen  Louisa  born  October  22d.   1812.     Died  June  14th  1849 
John  Thoreau  born  July  5th  1814.     Died  Jan,y  11th  1842 
David  Henry,  born  July  12th  1817.     Died  May  6.th  1862 
Sophia  Elizabeth  born  June  24th  1819.     Died  Oct  6,  1876 

Comparing  these  dates  with  those  in  stone,  we  note  the  following 
discrepancies : 

BIBLE  MONUMENT 

Mrs.   Thoreau 's  birth  May  22,  1787  May  23,   1787 

John  Thoreau,  Jr.'s  birth  July  5,  1814  1815 

Sophia  Thoreau' s  death      October  6,  1876    October  7,  1876 

Sophia  and  Maria  Thoreau  both  passed  their  last  years  with 
relatives  at  Bangor,  Maine--Sophia  with  the  Lowells  and  Maria   "on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream"  with  the  Thatchers.     It  is  surprising, 
then,  that  Aunt  Maria  misremembers  the  anniversary  of  Sophia's  death. 
George  Thatcher,  who  made  Sophia's  funeral   arrangements,  wrote 
Daniel    Ricketson  on  October  9,   1876,   "Our  dear  friend  Sophia  E. 
Thoreau,  passed  away  at  Bangor  Saturday  morning.    (7th)."     October  7 
was  indeed  a  Saturday  in  1876.     Moreover,  an  obituary  by  F.   B.   San- 
born in  the  Springfield  Daily  Republican  on  October  10  reports  that 
Sophia  died  on  the  7th.     In  this  case,  at  least,  the  date  engraved 
in  granite  is  more  enduring. 

However,  Aunt  Maria's  mistake  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  her  brother's  record.     As  head  of  the  household,  John  dutifully 
recorded  its  epochs  in  his  Bible,  the  book  around  which  family  life 
centered.     This   is  an  old  tradition,  strong  among  Yankees,  and,  once 
inscribed,  these  genealogies  become  gospel. 

Mr.   Thoreau  tells   us  his  wife's  birthday  is  May  22.     Cynthia, 
who  never  hesitated  to  set  a  record  straight,  would  have  encouraged 
him  to  correct  a  blunder.     True,  some  biographers  give  May  28  as  her 
birthday,  but  that  date  appears  to  be  without  authority.     Perhaps 
someone  misread   "23"  on  the  cemetery  stone  as    "28." 

John  Thoreau,  Jr.'s  birthday  has  been  problematical    to  his 
brother's  biographers.   Annie  Russell   Marble  writes   in  Thoreau:  His 
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Home,   Friends  and  Books   (1902):    "As  one  stands  before  the  plain, 
spotless  Thoreau  monument  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  notes  simply  the 
date--1815,  sans  month  or  day,  on  John's  birth  record,  the  strange 
fact  recurs  to  memory  that,   in  this  methodical    family,  by  some  droll 
oversight,  no  one  had  preserved  with  surety  this  son's  birthday." 
In  fact,  by  some  droll   oversight,  no  one  looked  where  Mr.   Thoreau 
wrote  with  surety   "John  Thoreau  born  July  5th  1814"  and  gave  us  a 
day  to  remember. 

Where  did  the  record  go  awry?     Perhaps  there  is  a  clue  in  the 
history  of  the  Thoreau  family  monuments.     Between  1842  and  1862  four 
Thoreaus  were  buried  in  the  Thoreau-Dunbar  lot  in  the  New  Burying 
Ground:     John  Jr.,  Helen,  John  Sr.,  and  Henry.     Calvin  Greene  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Concord  in  September  1863  found  near  Henry's  unmarked 
grave  a  stone  engraved  simply   "John  Thoreau,  Jr.,"  that  is,  with  no 
birth  and  death  dates.     Sometime  between  1863  and  1869--perhaps  around 
1866  when  Aunt  Louisa  became  the  last  relation  buried  in  the  old 
lot--Sophia  Thoreau  had  her  immediate  family's   remains  re-interred 
on  Pine  Ridge,  now  Authors'    Ridge,   in  nearby  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery. 
An  early  visitor  there  wrote  of  seeing  a  row  of  plain  brown  head- 
stones; Henry's  stood  about  three  feet  high  and  bore  his   name  and  his 
birth  and  death  dates.      In  1871   a  Mr.   Parsons  drew  a  sketch  of  the 
adjacent  Hawthorne  lot  for  Harper's  publications;   in  the  background 
he  included  three  of  the  four  Thoreau  stones,  Henry's  and  beside  it 
two  unidentified,  successively  smaller  stones.     The  Parsons  sketch 
suggests  Sophia  transferred  the  old  markers   to  Pine  Ridge,   including 
John  Jr.'s  undated  stone,  for  one  would  expect  new  markers  to  be  of 
uniform  size  and  design.     The  brown  headstones  stood  in  place  until 
about  1890,  when  Benjamin  B.   Thatcher,  Sophia's  second  cousin,  set 
up  the  present  Maine  granite  monument  and  the  six  small   headstones 
bearing  the  Thoreaus'   given  names. 

If  John's  birthdate  had  gone  unnoted  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
how  did  Thatcher  fix  on  1815?     Perhaps  he  checked  the  Concord  Vital 
Records  or  the  brief  obituary  in  the  Concord  Freeman,  which  record 
John's  death  on  January  11,   1842,  at  age  27.     Subtracting  27  from 
1842  would  give  1815.     But  if  John  was  27  when  he  died,  he  must  have 
been  in  his  28th  year.     Thus,  unless  his  birthday  fell   between 
January  1   and  10,  he  was  born  in  1814.     This  accords  with  his 
father's  record.     By  inscribing  John's  birthdate  in  his  Bible,  Mr. 
Thoreau  gives  back  a  year  to  his  son  who  could  hardly  spare  a  spring. 

We  discover  at  this  distance  that  John  was   three  not  two  years 
older  than  Henry.     Think  of  the  brothers,  best  friends,  celebrating 
their  birthdays  a  week  apart  in  July;  John  first,  then  Henry,  as 
the  boys  rambled  into  taller  and  taller  grass.     "I  always  lagg'd 
behind,  /  While  thou  wert  ever  first,"  Henry  would  elegize  John. 

In  Walden  Thoreau  tells  us  he  went  to  the  woods   "to  transact 
some  private  business  with  the  fewest  obstacles,"  which  was   to  write 
out  of  his  Journal   a  book  in  memory  of  John.     Henry  moved  to  the 
pond,  appropriately,  on   Independence  Day,  1845.     Just  as  appropriately 
he  waited  till   the  next  day,  July  5,  John's  birthday,  to  begin  a  new 
Journal   and  the  business  of  writing  there.      For  the  calendar  was 
Thoreau ' s  great  trope  and  he  kept  the  anniversaries  of  nature  as 
religiously  as  his   father  kept  his   family's   vital   records. 
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Thoreau's  advice  to  writers:      "Write  with  fury,  and  correct  with 
flegm."     Henry's  own  manuscripts  show  that  he  took  this  maxim  to  heart. 
The  following  facsimile  is  a  letter  draft  Thoreau  wrote  in  furious  and 
phlegmatic  pencil    to  J.   L.   0' Sullivan,  editor  of  the  Democrat  Review, 
from  Staten   Island  in  1843.     This  previously  unpublished  text  appears 
on  the  back  of  a  leaf  in  Thoreau's  translation  of  "The  Seven  Against 
Thebes"   (MS  in  the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  HM13193,  published 
with  permission).     The  final,  recipient's  copy  of  the  letter  has 
disappeared. 
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This  letter,  as  exhaustively  revised  as  Thoreau's  literary  manuscripts, 
includes  cancellations,  interlineations,  alternative  readings,  and 
paragraph  transpositions.     Had  Thoreau  the  advantage  of  a  typewriter, 
his  draft  might  look  like  this: 


Staten  Island  /; 


st 


Dear  Sir. 


I  have  not  got  Mr.  Etzlers 


book  nor  can  I  tell  where  it  is  to  be  found 

used 
the  copy  which  I  j&fyi   i-n  "the  spring  was 

R  W 
send  from  England  to  Mr  Emerson  by 

But  you  must  not  think  too  serously  of  it — y^ji  yi0  ■£$££$&& 


uuu 


Mr  Alcott —      I   believe  my  extracts 
A 

are   rather  too   favorable,    beside   being  improved 

the  A 

by  /^///xO^  liberties  I   have   taken  with  rf/Xj£fyfeX' 

I    dont  wonder   that  you   find  much  to 

sent  you 
object  to   in  the  remarks  I  jffc^  pprfyi 
If  I    remember  them     me  they  do 

they   contented  jktfifitt  perhaps  as  little  as  yourself 

general   tenor  of  them 
Yet  for   the  tiWMt  %  MMttti  U  MM 

suppose  not  it 

I    (do  not  know  that)    I    should.alter  M&X* 
should  A 

If  I    find  any  fy(j£y{&  £y(  jrf/  notes   on  nature 

in  my  Journal  which  I    think  will   suit  you 

Please 
I   will   send  them  ffl  rfM—     tfXXX  j& 

send   the  %&%&  Mss.    to  Wall   st  as 

soon  as   convenient?      I   expect  to   remain 

in  this  vicinity  for  someftime  and 

shall  be   glad   to  meet  you   in  Mi  iXMl 

.New  York — 

I   am  at  present  Reading  Greek  Poetry — 

Would  a   translation-- ( in   the  manner  of  Prometheus 

Bound   in  the  Dial   which  you  may  have    seen) 

of  p/ofti  pvjh.£  pffip/  py^jj{--be   suited   to  your 

Review--? 
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The  fair  copy  Thoreau  sent  to  0' Sullivan  may  have  resembled  the 
following  text  (with  grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitaliza- 
tion corrected  and  a  closinq  and  signature  added,  of  course): 


Staten  Island  [Aug.]  1st 


Dear  Sir, 


I  have  not  got  Mr.  Etzlers  book  nor  can  I  tell  where 
it  is  to  be  found   the  copy  which  I  used  in  the  spring  was 
send  from  England  to  Mr  R  W  Emerson  by  Mr  Alcott    But  you 
must  not  think  too  serously  of  it--   I  believe  my  extracts 
are  rather  too  favorable,  beside  being  improved  by  the 
liberties  I  have  taken  with  [them].  I  dont  wonder  that  you 
find  much  to  object  to  in  the  remarks  I  sent  you    If  I 
remember  them  they  contented  me  perhaps  as  little  as  they 
do  yourself    Yet  for  the  general  tenor  of  them  I  suppose 
I  should  not  alter  it. 

If  I  should  find  any  notes  on  nature  in  my  Journal 
which  I  think  will  suit  you  I  will  send  them-- 

I  am  at  present  Reading  Greek  Poetry--       Would  a  trans- 
lation—On the  manner  of  Prometheus  Bound  in  the  Dial  which 
you  may  have  seen)  of  some  old  drama--be  suited  to  your 
Review--? 

Please  send  the  Mss.  to  Wall  st  as  soon  as  convenient? 
I  expect  to  remain  in  this  vicinity  for  some  time  and  shall 
be  glad  to  meet  you  in  New  York-- 

Thoreau  refers  to  his  essay  "Paradise  (To  Be)   Regained,"  a  sharply 
critical   review  of  J.   A.   Etzler's  A  Paradise  Within  the  Reach  of  All 
Men,  Without  Labour,  by  Powers  of  Nature  and  Machinery  (London,   1842) . 
Thoreau  had  no  sympathy  for  Utopian  schemes.     He  wrote  disparagingly 
of  the  Transcendental ists'   own  Brook  Farm:     "As  for  these  communities, 
I  think  I  had  rather  keep  bachelor's  hall   in  hell   than  go  to  board  in 
heaven."     O'Sullivan,  an  avowed  utopianist,  could  not  print  Thoreau's 
review  as  written.     Thus  he  wrote  Thoreau  on  July  28  (which  inciden- 
tally, dates  Thoreau's  reply  August  1   rather  than  July  1):     "...   if 
you  would  not  object  I  think  it  yery  likely  that  some  addition  & 
modification  made  with  your  concurrence  would  put  your  review  of  it 
into  the  shape  to  suit  my  peculiar  notion  on  the  subject."     Either 
Thoreau  corrected  with  phlegm  or  O'Sullivan  acquiesced  to  Thoreau's 
own  peculiar  notion,  for  "Paradise   (To  Be)    Regained"  did  appear  in  the 
November  1843  number  of  the  Democratic  Review.     By  then,  however, 
Thoreau  was  ready  to  return  to  Concord,  having  found  that  the  Ladies ' 
Companion  was  the  only  magazine  that  paid  and  that  he  could  not  write 
anything  companionable. 


Finally,  here  is  a  letter,  previously  unpublished,  which  Thoreau 
wrote  to  his  friend  James  Spooner  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts   (MS 
in  the  Spooner  Papers,   Pilgrim  Hall,  published  with  the  permission  of 
the  Pilgrim  Society).     Dated  a  decade  after  his  dealings  with  O'Sullivan, 
it  shows  what  companionable  things  Thoreau  had  learned  to  write. 
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Concord  July  29th  1853. 


Dear  Sir, 


I  should  like  to  visit  Plymouth  again,  though,  as  you 
suspect,  not  particularly  on  the  day  of  the  celebration. 
I  should  like  to  stand  once  more  on  your  open  beach,  and 
be  reminded  of  that  simple  sea  shore  it  symbolizes,  on 
which  we  pilgrims  all  landed  not  long  since;  though  most 
of  us  have  wandered  far  inland,  and  perchance  lost  our- 
selves, and  the  savor  of  our  salt,  amid  the  hills  and 
forests  of  this  world.   I  should  like  to  meet  there  my 
Sea-born  &  Peregrine  cousins,  and  have  a  social  chat  with 
them  about  the  time  when  we  came  over; --but  at  present  it 
may  not  be.  It  is  not  convenient  for  me  to  come;  but  be 
assured  that  whenever  I  may  do  so,  I  will  remember  the 
spirit  of  your  very  kind  invitation. 

Yrs   Henry  D.  Thoreau. 


When  Thoreau  wandered  far  inland  to  Walden  he  wrote:  "Not  till 
we  are  lost,  in  other  words,  not  till  we  have  lost  the  world,  do  we 
begin  to  find  ourselves,  and  realize  where  we  are  and  the  infinite 
extent  of  our  relations."  Thoreau,  our  Concord-born  and  Musketaquid 
cousin,  is  that  simple  sea  shore  on  which  we  pilgrims  all  landed  not 
long  since.  And  though  we  may  have  suffered  a  sea-change  since  the 
time  when  we  came  over,  Thoreau  still  reminds  us,  as  his  brother  John 


reminded  him 


THOU  seemest  the  only  permanent  shore, 
The  cape  never  rounded,  nor  wander'd  o'er. 


HAWTHORNE  CONFERENCE  IN  OCTOBER 


The  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Society  will  hold  a  conference  in  Concord 
on  October  3-4,  which  will  focus  on  Hawthorne's  later  years,  particu- 
larly his  relationships  with  his  Concord  neighbors.   In  addition  to 
talks  by  distinguished  Hawthorne,  Emerson  and  Alcott  scholars,  the 
conference  will  feature  at  the  dinner  meeting  on  October  3  a  talk  by 
Manning  Hawthorne,  who  will  offer  some  reflections  by  a  descendant. 
The  conference  is  open  to  the  public.  For  further  information  contact: 

Joseph  Flibbert,  English  Department 

Salem  State  College 

Salem,  Mass.  01970 
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THOREAU'S  ANDROMEDAS 
by  William  M.  Preston 


"Andromeda,  as  a  word,  has  suffered  much  from  the 
attention  of  the  name  jugglers." 

The  Garden  Dictionary  (Boston,  1936) 

In  Concord,  Massachusetts,  separated  from  Walden  Pond  by  no  more 
than  a  narrow  ridge  over  which  runs  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  a 
small  valley  extends  southwestward  to  a  marsh  known  as  Well  Meadow, 
which  in  turn  reaches  to  Fairhaven  Bay  on  the  Sudbury  River,  a  total 
distance  of  about  0.7  miles.  In  this  glacial  valley  nestle  several 
shallow  ponds  or  bogs  referred  to  collectively  by  Thoreau  as  the 
Andromeda  Ponds. 

VII-138  (1/24/1855): '  "Those  Andromeda  Ponds  are  yery   attractive 
spots  to  me.  They  are  filled  with  a  dense  bed  of  small  andromeda,  a 
dull  red  mass  as  commonly  seen,  brighter  or  transluscent  red  looking 
toward  the  sun,  grayish  looking  from  it,  two  feet  or  more  high,  as 
thick  as  a  moss  bed,  springing  out  of  a  still  denser  bed  of  sphagnum 
beneath." 

X-199  (11/24/57):  "The  first  or  northernmost  Andromeda  Pond, 
considering  the  main  portion  north  of  the  isthmus,  is  surrounded, 
except  at  the  isthmus,  by  dry  hills,  twenty-five  to  forty  [feet]  high 
perhaps,  covered  with  young  oaks.  Its  interior,  or  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole,  is  filled  with  a  uniformly  dense  and  level  bed  of 
brown  andromeda,  in  which  I  detect  nothing  else  from  the  hills  except 
some  white  cotton-grass  waving  over  it.  Between  the  andromeda  and  the 
hills,  there  is  a  border,  one  or  two  rods  wide,  of  coarse  and  now 
yellowish  sedge  all  the  way  round,  except,  of  course,  at  the  isthmus, 
and  part  of  the  way,  just  within  the  edge  of  the  andromeda,  mixed 
with  it,  a  second  inner  border  of  gray  bushes,  chiefly,  I  suppose, 
blueberry,  etc.,  with  a  few  small  birches, maples,  pines,  etc.  .  .  . 
The  southerly  continuation  of  this  and  the  other  two  ponds  are  much 
more  wet, --have  open  water  and  less  andromeda,  much  more  sedge  in 
proportion. " 

The  Andromeda  Ponds  lie  partly  on  the  property  of  the  Concord 
Land  Trust  and  partly  within  an  eighty-eight  acre  parcel  of  land 
belonging  to  the  J.  Quincy  Adams  family  which  the  Lincoln  Conservation 
Commission  is  currently  working  to  acquire.  In  this  connection,  I 
visited  the  Upper  Andromeda  Pond  on  October  14,  1979.  The  northern 
section  is  a  typical  bog.  On  the  surrounding  slopes,  overhanging  the 
water,  is  a  dense  fringe  of  Highbush  Blueberry  (Vaccinium  corymbosum), 
with  occasional  clumps  of  Swamp  Azalea  (Rhododendron  viscosum),  Sweet 
Pepperbush  (Clethra  alnifolia)  and  a  few  other  shrubs. 

Observed  from  the  shore  through  binoculars,  most  of  the  bog  is 
covered  by  a  thick,  rather  uniform  growth  one  or  two  feet  high,  of 
Leatherleaf  (Chamaedaphne  calyculata)  springing  from  a  floating  mat 
of  sphagnum,  with  here  and  there  some  Highbush  Blueberry.  I  waded 
out  across  the  surrounding  belt  of  black  open  water  and  ventured  some 
distance  over  the  sphagnum,  which  sinks  underfoot  as  though  one  might 
go  through  it  at  any  point.  I  did  not  notice  any  other  shrubs.  My 
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guess  is  that  the  bog  and  its  surroundings  look  very   much  today  as  they 
did  in  Thoreau's  time,  thanks  to  the  protection  which  they  have  received. 

Even  before  my  first  visit  to  the  Andromeda  Ponds,  I  had  wondered 
about  their  name.  No  plant  of  this  region  today  has  the  accepted  English 
name  Andromeda,  although  there  is  a  genus  Andromeda  of  which  the  sole 
species  found  locally  is  the  Bog  Rosemary  (A.  glaucophylla) ,  rare  in 
Concord.   I  knew  that  many  botanical  names  had  been  revised  in  the  past 
hundred  years  but  I  was  still  surprised  to  find  references  to  a  bewilder- 
ing number  of  apparently  different  andromedas  in  Thoreau's  Journal . 

Andromeda  poli folia 

Thoreau  referred  to  this  shrub  a  number  of  times,  always  so  far  as 
I  found  by  the  scientific  (Latin)  name.   In  Gleason2  under  A.  glaucophylla 
is  a  note  that  this  was  called  A.  poli folia  in  earlier  editTons  of 
"Britton  and  Brown."  Thus  we  know  that  when  in  X-198  (11/23/57)  Thoreau 
wrote,  "These  three  [Gowing's,  C.  Miles'  and  Beck  Stow's  swamps]  are  the 
only  places  I  have  found  Andromeda  Poli folia,"  he  was  referring  to  our 
present-day  Bog  Rosemary.  Furthermore,  in  discussing  the  Andromeda 
Ponds  in  X-201  he  remarked,  "Perhaps  the  Andromeda  Poli folia  and  Kalmia 
glauca  prefer  stagnant  water,"  implying  that  they  are  not  found  in  these 
ponds  because  they  are  less  stagnant  than  the  three  swamps  referred  to 
above. 

Andromeda  calyculata 

We  have  already  quoted  Thoreau  in  VI 1-138  (1/24/55)  as  calling  the 
mass  of  low  shrubbery  in  the  Andromeda  Ponds  the  "small  andromeda"  and 
in  X-199  (11/24/57)  the  "brown  andromeda."  From  the  context,  these 
plants  were  evidently  the  same  referred  to  in  X-235  (1/3/58),  "Going 
to  the  Andromeda  Ponds,  I  was  greeted  by  the  warm-red  glow  of  the 
Andromeda  calyculata. "3  Eventually  I  discovered  1 1 1-41 4  (4/15/52), 
"It  is,  according  to  Emerson,  the  dwarf  cassandra  (C.  calyculata  of  D. 
Don)  that  is  so  common  on  the  river  meadows  and  in  the  swamps  and  bogs; 
formerly  called  an  andromeda,  of  the  Ericaceae,  or  Heath  Family.  ..." 
(Question:  Why,  if  Thoreau  learned  this  in  1852,  did  he  continue  to 
use  the  older  name?)  By  this  time  it  was  clear  that  these  were  all 
names  for  what  we  call.  Leatherleaf,  and  sure  enough  in  an  older  book 
Keeler^  has  "Leatherleaf  or  Cassandra  (Chamaedaphne  or  Andromeda  or 
Cassandra  calyculata),"  so  all  were  in  use  in  1903.  However,  surely 
no  one  will  now  wish  for  pedantic  reasons  to  change  the  old,  romantic 
name  of  the  Ponds,  which  is  that  of  the  Ethiopian  princess  in  Greek 
legend,  whom  Perseus  rescued  from  a  sea  monster  and  thereafter 
married! 5 

Racemed  Andromeda 

Racemed  andromeda  is  further  identified  in  the  only  reference  to 
it  given  in  the  index  of  the  Journal,  IX-400  (6/3/57) ;6  "To  White 
Cedar  Swamp.  .  .  .  The  racemed  andromeda  (Leucothoe)  has  been  partially 
killed."  There  is  only  one  species  of  Leucothoe  in  this  area,  which 
Eaton?  calls  Fetter-bush  (L.  racemosa):   "Rare,  not  seen  in  recent  years 
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[in  the  Concord  region]."  Petrides^  gives  the  names  Swamp  Sweetbells 
(L.  racemosa)  but  Gleason8  Fetterbush  (Eubotrys  racemosa). 

Privet  Andromeda 

Like  the  preceding,  this  shrub  rates  only  a  single  entry  in  the 
index  of  the  Journal ,  VII-107  (1/9/55):  "To  Conantum.  ...  I  am 
attracted  at  this  season  by  the  fine  bright-red  buds  of  the  privet 
andromeda,  sleeping  couchant  along  the  slender,  light  brown  twigs." 
Identification  was  straightforward  because  Keeler's  old  book  uses 
Privet  Andromeda  as  the  specific  English  name  for  which  she  gives 
without  preference  the  Latin  equivalents  (Andromeda  ligustrina, 
Xolisma  ligustrina,  and  Lyon i a  ligustrina)"  The  last  of  these  appears 
to  be  the  presently  accepted  scientific  name,  with  the  English  equiva- 
lent Maleberry,  according  to  Petrides  and  Gleason. 

Panicled  Andromeda  (Andromeda  paniculata) 

Thoreau  was  very  fond  of  this  shrub  and  mentions  it  frequently, 
for  example 

VII-138  (1/24/55):  "Above  the  general  level  [of  the  Leatherleaf 
in  the  Andromeda  Ponds]  rises  in  clumps  here  and  there  the  panicled 
andromeda,  with  brown  clustered  fruit,  and  the  high  blueberry." 
(However,  it  may  be  noted  that  on  a  later  visit  to  the  ponds,  described 
in  X-199  (11/24/57)  when  he  appears  to  have  made  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion, he  did  not  mention  finding  this  shrub.) 

VII 1-350  (5/20/56):  "Haynes  the  carpenter  calls  that  large 
glaucous  puff  that  grows  on  the  Andromeda  paniculata  swamp-apple; 
says  he  has  eaten  as  much  as  three  bushels  of  them  ( !)  when  he  was 
a  boy.  ..." 

IX-161  (12/6/56):   "I  feel  an  affection  for  the  rich  brown  fruit 
of  the  panicled  andromeda  growing  about  the  swamp  [Holden  Swamp],  hard 
dry,  and  inedible,  suitable  to  the  season." 

X-285  (2/24/58),  Swamp  near  Boaz's  meadow:  "Interesting  and 
peculiar  are  the  clumps,  or  masses,  of  panicled  andromeda,  with  light- 
brown  stems,  topped  uniformly  with  very   distinct,  yellow-brown  recent 
shoots,  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  with  minute  red  buds  sleeping  close 
along  them." 

The  books  readily  available  to  me  contain  no  mention  of  an  Andro- 
meda paniculata  and  the  references  provided  by  the  Journal  index  are  no 
more  helpful  in  identifying  a  modern  equivalent.  I  realized,  more- 
over, that  the  four  foregoing  species  really  comprise  all  the  reason- 
ably "andromeda-like"  flowering  shrubs  found  in  the  Concord  area.  The 
clue  came  when  I  read  over  again  Thoreau's  descriptions  with  more  care: 
Under  Privet  Andromeda,  ".  .  .  the  fine  bright-red  buds  .  .  .  sleeping 
couchant  along  the  slender,  light  brown  twigs"  and,  written  three 
years  later  about  the  Panicled  Andromeda,  ".  .  .  recent  shoots  .  .  .  with 
minute  red  buds  sleeping  close  along  them." 

Sleeping  couchant  and  sleeping  close;  Eureka!  One  and  the  same! 
In  confirmation,  Keeler  describes  the  flowers  of  Privet  Andromeda  as 
".  .  .  borne  in  terminal  or  axial,  panicled,  leafless  racemes"  and 
Gleason  the  flowers  of  Maleberry  as  "Umbelliform  clusters  .  .  .  form- 
ing a  branching  panicle."  So  at  last,  privet  andromeda=panicled 
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andromeda=Ma! eberry-Andromeda  pani cul ata=Andromeda  1igustrina=Lyonia 
ligustrina=Xo1isma  ligustrina.  So  much  for  the  name  jugglers! 


Thoreau  Reference 


Summary 

Modern  Equivalent 


Andromeda  calyculata Leather! eaf  (Chamaedaphne 

calyculata) 

Andromeda  poli folia  Bog  Rosemary  (Andromeda 

glaucophyllal 

Racemed  andromeda  Fetterbush  (Leucothoe  or 

Eubotrys  racemosa) 

Privet  or  panicled 

andromeda  Maleberry  (Lyonia  ligustrina) 

Endnotes 


References  are  made  in  this  form:  volume,  page,  and  date,  to 
The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  edited  by  Bradford  Torrey  and  Francis 

H.  Allen  (New  York,  1962). 
2 
Henry  A.  Gleason,  New  Britton  and  Brown  Illustrated  Flora  of  the 

Northeast  United  States  (New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Hafner,  1968). 
3 
We  have  followed  the  modern  convention  of  capitalizing  the  accepted 

common  (English)  names  of  plants.  Thus,  pink  azalea  might  refer  to  any 
species  of  azalea  that  is  pink,  but  Pink  Azalea  refers  only  to  the 
single  species  Rhododendron  nudiflorum.  Unfortunately,  Thoreau  did  not 
make  this  distinction;  only  by  context  can  one  guess  that  his  small, 
brown,  water,  dwarf,  low  and  swamp  azalea  all  refer  to  the  same  shrub, 
his  Andromeda  calyculata,  out  Leatherleaf. 

Harriet  Keller,  Our  Northern  Shrubs,  1969  Dover  Edition  of  the 

original  1903  Scribner  Edition. 
5 

Many  earlier  botanists  seem  to  have  been  as  romantic,  as  well- 
ground  in  Classical  Mythology.  Leatherleaf,  bearing  now  a  sensible, 
descriptive  modern  name,  has  charming  little  bell -like  flowers  and 
would  be  a  worthy  namesake  of  either  Andromeda  or  Cassandra  (the 
latter  a  daughter  of  Priam,  last  king  of  Troy);  both  ladies  must  have 
been  more  than  commonly  attractive  to  win  the  affection  of  such 
experienced  lovers  as  Perseus  and  Apollo. 

I  subsequently  learned  from  Mr.  Ray  Angelo  of  the  Concord  Field 
Station  that  there  are  other  references  to  racemed  andromeda  in  the 
Journal  which  are  not  in  the  index  of  the  Torrey  and  Allen  edition. 
The  incompleteness  of  this  index  gradually  became  apparent  in  the  course 
of  my  small  investigation;  it  can  lead  to  much  confusion  to  one  who, 
like  myself,  is  unprepared  to  read  through  the  whole  Journal  from  cover 
to  cover. 

Richard  J.  Eaton,  A  Flora  of  Concord  (Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Harvard  University,  1974). 

o 

George  A.  Petrides,  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  (Boston, 
1958). 
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THE  CURATOR'S  CORNER 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Concord  Saunterer  you  have  read 
William  Preston's  article  about  Thoreau's  favorite  flower,  the  and- 
romeda.   Perhaps  you  have  gone  back  to  the  Journal  looking  for  more 
references.  Whatever  the  case,  all  Thoreau  admirers  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  buy  the  land  on  which  these 
ponds  lie,  an  87  acre  area  known  as  Adams  Woods,  partly  in  Concord 
(50  A)  and  partly  in  Lincoln  (37  A).  The  Lincoln  Conservation  Com- 
mission has  formed  a  committee  made  up  of  concerned  citizens  from 
both  towns  who  are  trying  to  raise  $500,000  to  match  funds  already 
earmarked  for  the  purchase.  Although  it  is  the  hope  of  the  committee 
(of  which  I  am  a  member)  that  large  gifts  from  foundations  and  con- 
servation groups  will  provide  the  major  part  of  the  funding,  we  all 
feel  that  many  private  citizens  will  want  to  share  in  this  undertaking 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  has  offered  to  give  its  members  an  opportunity 
to  show  their  interest  in  preserving  this  land  which  will  form  the 
last  segment  in  what  we  might  call,  with  apologies  to  Charles  R. 
Anderson,  the  "Magic  Circle  of  Walden."  Checks  in  any  amount,  made 
out  to  The  Thoreau  Foundation,  Inc.  and  marked  "Adams  Woods,"  may 
be  sent  to  me  (Mrs.  Thomas  W.  McGrath)  at  the  Thoreau  Lyceum,  156 
Belknap  Street,  Concord,  MA  01742.  After  a  suitable  period  of  time 
the  Lyceum  Treasurer  will  write  one  check  for  the  amount  raised  which 
will  be  sent  with  a  list  of  donors  to  the  Lincoln  Conservation  Com- 
mission. All  checks  will  be  acknowledged  and,  in  the  dreadful  event 
that  the  goal  is  not  met,  all  monies  will  be  returned. 

Since  many  Lyceum  members  are  familiar  with  the  land  around 
Walden  Pond,  either  firsthand  or  from  their  reading,  and  might  like 
to  pinpoint  the  Adams  Woods  area,  I  am  including  the  following  descrip^ 
tion  and  picture,  taken  from  the  very   attractive  brochure  made  up  by 
Robert  Lemire  and  Warren  Flint  of  the  committee: 

"The  87  acres,  which  we  have  called  the  Adams  Woods,  form  a  rough 
triangle,  whose  northeast  side  is  the  railway  embankment  separating 
it  from  the  Walden  Pond  State  Park.  Of  these,  37  acres  are  in  Lincoln 
and  50  in  Concord.  Along  the  southern  boundary  flows  Heywood's  Brook, 
which  rises  in  a  bog  that  appears  to  be  nourished  principally  by 
seepage  and  percolation  from  Walden  Pond  just  to  the  north,  and  then 
flows  under  the  railroad  and  down  past  a  flat  hayfield  long  known  as 
Pleasant  Meadow  to  Fairhaven  Bay.  The  third  side  of  the  triangle, 
to  the  northwest,  is  a  small  valley  heading  at  the  railroad  embank- 
ment and  extending  southwestward  to  a  marsh  known  as  Well  Meadow, 
which  in  turn  reaches  to  Fairhaven  Bay  on  the  Sudbury  River,  a  total 
distance  of  about  0.7  miles.   In  this  valley  nestle  several  small 
ponds  or  bogs  referred  to  collectively  by  Thoreau  as  the  Andromeda 
Ponds. 

In  January,  1855,  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  Journal:   "These  Andromeda 
Ponds  are  very   attractive  to  me.  They  are  filled  with  a  dense  bed 
of  the  small  andromeda,  a  dull  red  mass  as  commonly  seen  ...  two  feet 
or  more  high,  as  thick  as  a  moss  bed,  springing  out  of  a  still  denser 
bed  of  sphagnum  beneath". 

There  are  three  ponds;  the  first,  approaching  from  the  Walden 
side,  is  the  largest  by  far,  some  thousand  feet  long,  and  shaped  like 
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a  dumbbell.   Its  upper  section,  connected  to  the  lower  by  a  narrow 
isthmus,  is  technically  a  bog  with  the  characteristic  central  mass 
of  floating  sphagnum  moss  surrounded  by  a  moat-like  ring  of  open 
water  between  it  and  the  steeply  rising  shore.  Botanical  names  have 
not  infrequently  changed  in  the  past  century;  the  low  shrub  referred 
to  by  Thoreau  as  the  small  andromeda  is  today  known  by  the  more  pro- 
saic name  of  Leather! eaf,  but  its  foliage  still  glows  a  soft  purple- 
red  in  the  winter  sun,  as  he  describes. 

The  second  pond  is  smaller,  rounder  and  over  half  open  water, 
with  the  sphagnum-leatherleaf  mat  confined  to  one  side.  The  third 
pond  appears  to  be  a  small  kettle  hole  lower  than  the  others,  its 
bottom  covered  by  Swamp  Loosestrife. 

The  central  part  of  the  87-acre  property  is  a  plateau,  a  lake 
bottom  deposit  of  the  glacial  era  and  some  30  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  Walden  Pond.   It  is  considerably  eroded  with  steep  little 
stream  valleys  descending  to  Heywood  Brook  and  Well  Meadow.  The 
forest  cover  is  predominantly  medium  age  white  pine  and  mixed  black 
and  white  oak;  on  the  east  side  and  the  upper  reaches  of  Heywood  Brook 
are  many  hemlocks,  some  of  then  venerable.  As  the  result  of  good 
forestry  practice,  the  woods  are  unusually  open.  The  understory  is 
generally  low,  mainly  blueberry  and  scattered  sheep  laurel.  The 
banks  of  the  Andromeda  Ponds,  which  receive  more  light,  are  fringed 
with  an  interesting  variety  of  larger  shrubs:  highbush  blueberry, 
swamp  azalea,  sweet  pepperbush,  and  an  occasional  maleberry. 

Over  three  miles  of  trails  and  wood  roads  circle  the  Adams  Woods 
and  lace  their  interior.  These  afford  exceptional  opportunities  for 
hikers,  riders  and  cross-country  skiers  to  enjoy  the  solitude  and 
charming  views,  and  for  students  of  nature  to  explore  the  several 
habitats. 

Access  is  provided  for  the  public,  by  trail,  (1)  from  Walden 
Pond's  southwest  corner,  by  crossing  the  railroad  tracks,  (2)  from 
Route  126,  about  0.3  miles  over  a  right  of  way.  Because  of  the  con- 
siderable size  of  the  Adams  Woods,  and  as  long  as  the  public  must 
walk  10  minutes  or  more  to  get  there,  it  might  not  be  too  difficult 
to  limit  the  use  density  to  the  extent  necessary  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide visitors  with  an  experience  of  quiet  peace  and  beauty  all  too 
rare  near  our  larger  cities." 
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THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY 
1980  ANNUAL  MEETING 

This  year  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  will  be  held 
on  July  12,  the  162nd  anniversary  of  Thoreau's  birth.  As  usual,  the 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Concord,  starting 
with  registration  and  coffee  at  9  followed  by  the  business  meeting 
at  10.  President  Dana  McLean  Greeley  will  preside  and  introduce 
the  speaker  of  the  day,  Professor  Robert  D.  Richardson,  Jr.,  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  whose  subject  will  be  "A  Perfect  Piece  of 
Stoicism".  Dr.  Greeley  will  speak  on  Thoreau's  Worldwide  Influence 
before  the  meeting  adjourns  for  lunch.   In  the  afternoon,  following 

a  Thoreau  quiz  moderated  by  Roland  Wells  Robbins,  a  variety  of 
activities  will  be  offered  including  a  panel  on  Thoreau  and  Con- 
temporary Issues,  a  walk  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  led  by  Robert 
Needham  and  a  visit  to  the  Society's  archives  in  the  Concord  Free 
Public  Library  with  Marcia  Moss  as  guide.  Beginning  at  the  church 
Thomas  Blanding  will  lead  a  walk  through  the  town  pointing  out 
various  houses  and  sites  which  were  associated  with  Thoreau  includ- 
ing the  Thoreau-Alcott  House  which  will  be  open  to  visitors  through 
the  kindness  of  the  owners,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dinsmore. 

At  5  o'clock  the  Thoreau  Lyceum's  annual  autograph  and  sherry 
party  will  take  place  at  156  Belknap  Street,  followed  by  the  box 
supper  at  6.  The  evening  session  will  be  held  in  the  parlors  of 
the  First  Parish  Church  v/here  a  Dramatic  Service  will  be  presented 
at  8.  At  its  conclusion,  Dr.  Greeley  will  present  the  gavel  to 
incoming  president  Anne  Root  McGrath,  curator  of  the  Thoreau  Lyceum. 
On  the  following  morning  in  the  main  church  at  the  regular  Service 
of  Worship  Dr.  Walter  Harding  will  give  a  Meditation  on  Thoreau  in 
place  of  the  sermon. 

All  activities  are  open  free  of  charge  to  any  interested  per- 
sons. However,  reservations  for  meals  must  be  made  in  advance  as 
follows: 

For  the  luncheon  ($3.75),  with  Mrs.  Charles  MacPherson,  46  Nagog 
Hill  Road,  Acton,  Mass.  01742;  and  for  the  box  supper  ($3.25)  with 
The  Thoreau  Lyceum,  156  Belknap  Street,  Concord  01742.  No  tickets 
will  be  mailed  ahead  of  the  meeting. 

As  a  complement  to  the  annual  meeting,  the  Lyceum  will  sponsor 
a  special  lecture  at  8:15  on  Friday,  July  11.   Edward  Wagenknecht, 
the  well-known  author  of  Portraits  of  American  Writers,  will  present 
a  chapter  from  his  forthcoming  book:  Henry  David  Thoreau:  What  Manner 
of  Man?  No  admission  will  be  charged,  but  reservations  should  be  made 
as  seating  is  limited  to  50  people.  Special  exhibitions  at  the  Lyceum 
will  include  rarely-seen  memorabilia  of  the  Thoreaus  and  their  friends, 
the  Wards  and  Sewalls. 
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THE  TREE  PLANTING  CEREMONY 
by  Dorothy  Miller     age  8 


At  Walden  Pond,  Oct.  20,  1979,  there  was  a  treeplanting  ceremony 
in  memory  of  Dorothea  Harrison.  She  lived  in  Concord,  Mass.  She 
was  a  professional  landscape  architect.   It  was  at  Walden  Pond  where 
Henry  David  Thoreau  lived  at  Thoreau's  Cove.  The  tree  was  a  paper 
birch.  Dorothea  was  born  in  1894.  She  moved  to  Concord  in  1943.  She 
worked  very   hard  to  protect  Walden  Pond  from  boldozers.  The  tree 
was  planted  by:  Walter  Brain,  Roll  in  Robbins,  Jaquelin  Davis,  and 
Christipher  Roof.  It  was  feally  fun! 

(Ed.  Note:  Dorothy  Miller  was  a  member  of  the  Lyceum's  Thoreau 
Course  for  second-graders  in  Spring  1979.  In  her  news  item  she  re- 
fers to  the  famous  court  case  of  the  1950s  when  the  Save  Walden  Com- 
mittee succeeded  in  securing  a  cease  and  desist  order  against  the 
Middlesex  County  Commissioners  who  had  begun  to  build  a  road  down 
the  slopes  at  one  side  of  the  Pond  and  had  plans  for  a  new  bathhouse 
at  the  foot.  Miss  Harrison  was  one  of  the  original  petitioners  in 
this  case  and  contributed  her  experience  and  determination  to  the 
successful  outcome.) 


--  FOR  SALE  — 
THOREAU  "MANUSCRIPT  EDITION" 


Twenty  volume  "Manuscript  Edition"  of  The  Writings  of  Henry 
David  Thoreau  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1906),  limited  to  600  numbered  sets 
with  an  original  Thoreau  manuscript  tipped  in  volume  one  of  each  set. 
This  leaf,  written  on  one  side  in  ink  with  pencil  revisions,  is  from 
Thoreau's  1854  "Moonlight"  lecture,  part  of  a  much  larger  "Moonlight" 
project  Thoreau  left  unfinished  at  his  death  in  1862.  Next  year  an 
abbreviated  text  entitled  "Night  and  Moonlight"  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  and  in  Excursions,  which  incorporated  the  text  of 
the  current  manuscript.  Thoreau  read  to  his  audience:  "I  would  warn 
my  hearers  that  they  must  not  try  my  thoughts  by  a  day-light  standard, 
but  endeavor  to  realize  that  I  speak  out  of  the  night.  All  depends 
on  your  point  of  view."  Cf.  "Night  and  Moonlight,"  vol.  V,  p.  325, 
in  the  "Manuscript  Edition." 

Twenty  volumes,  set  no.  422,  with  one  page  of  manuscript;  good  condi- 
tion, many  pages  unopened;  slight  lightening  of  spines.  .  .  $2,200.00 
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